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ABSTRACT . ^ ^ 

> This report considers the question of vhat becomes of 
college graduates who are newly qualified to teach and who face a 
teacher surplus, Natibnal ' statistics provide data on the fD;Llowing 
questions: Wha^'is the state' of the market for new teachers? How do 
graduates newly qualified to teach fare in the labor market compared 
to other graduates? What, kinds of jobs do graduates newly q.ualified 
to teach get when they aren*t teaching? and? What is the outlook for 
teaching jobs over the next several years? These questions, are 
examined for bachelor's degree recipients who were ^graduated between 
July 1, 1976^ and June Sp, 1977, Their job status is thatwhich 
existed in February *197B, In certain cases, comparisons are made with 
those who were graduated during the s,ame period two years earlier, 
^he statistics show that there were fewer graduates newly qualified 
to teach in 1976-77* than in 197tt-75, and that data group fared 
somewhat better. than their peers two years earlier- Most graduated in 
the fields of special education, general elementary, and English - 
instructian, (JD) - 
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Foreword 



Faced with a general teacher surplus that has existed 
since the early 1970's, how have college students con- 
sidering a teaching career responded? What becomes of 
college graduates newly qualified to teach? this report 
addresses these general is^sues, which-concem coUege 
students and education policymakers alike. Specific- 
ally, the report considers the following questions: What 
is the state of the market" for new teachers? How do 
gradi/ates newly qualified to teach fare in the labor 
market compared to other graduates? Whal kinds of 
jobs do graduates newly qualified to n teach get when 
they aren't /eaching? What is the outlook for teaching 
jobs over the next several years? 4 

Thesie questions are examined for bd<?helor's 
recipients who graduated between July 1, 1976, and 
June^30, 1977. Their job status is that which existed 
in Febru^ \9^S. In certain cases, comparisons are 
made with bachelor's recipients who graduated during 
the same period two years^earlier. ^ 

This report is in response to Sectioa 406 of the 
<Jeneral Education Provisions Act, which "calls for a 
periodic study* of the demand for and availability of 
teachers. Data , on graduates newly qualified to teach 
were obtained through tjie 1978 Survey of 1976-77 
College Graduates. Estimates of the total teacher 
demand over the period 196M988 ate from the NCES 
Frojections of Education Statistics series. The National 



Education Association provided data on the supply 
of new teachers between 1961 and 1977. ^ 
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For More Inf oirmation 



Infonnation about the Center's statistical program 
and a catalog of NCES publications may be obtained 
from the Statistical Information Office, National 
Center for Education Statistics, ^ (205 Presidential 
BldgO, 400 Maryl^d Ave. SW., Washington D.C. 
20202, telephone- (301) 436-7900. Inquiries con- 
cerning tapes of the 197S Survey of jRecent College 
Graduates should be directed to the Data Systems 
Branch at the same address, telephone (301) 436-7944* 
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Highlisihts 



^How graduates newl>Lqiialified to teach fared in the 
labormarket, * 

• '^Between the 1974-75 and 1976-77 school 
years, Vhe number of bachelor's degree recip- 
ients newly . qualified to teach dropped by 
•about 52,000, or 23 percent. This occurred 
despite the stability -in the total numbe*r of 
•graduates with bachelor's degrees-about 

r ^30,000 In both years (tables lA, IB, and 

• iC). The decrease continues a trend which 
^ started in 1972-73 (chart 2). 

• The smaller number of 1976-77 bachelor's 
recipients newly qualified to teach fared 

T— somewhat better than did l§74-75 baqjielor's 
recipients in getting a teaching job (60 percent 
V compared to 54 percent). Those who appli^ 
for a teaching job did considerably better ii\ , 
gettii{g a teaching job, 77 percent»in 1976-77 

• compared to '64 percent in 1974-75 (tables 
lA^dlB). 

i 

• ^About 71,000 of those bachelor's 
recipients who became newly qualified to 
teach in did not teadl after gradua- 
tion cbmparjsd with 105,000 two years earlier, 
a decrease of 34,000. 

t 

• The-^ 1976-77 bachelor's recipients newly 
qualified to teach fared somewhat better in 
the labof market in February 197S'than all * 
other bachelor's recipients as a group. The 
employment profile for the former w^ similar 
to that of bachelor's recipients of the other 
professional schools as a group (table'' 3A). > 
Those ne>frly qualified to teach w^ere much 
better off by these indicators than-Bberal arts 
gradyates. 



The following shows the fieldis in which* 
bachelor's recipients newly qualified to teach 
were most' and least likely to have full-time 
teaching jobs (see table 4 for a detailed; 
breakdown): ' 



Most 



^ield 



Percent with 

full-time 
teaching job' 



\ 



special education 


64 


general elementary 


58 




' 58 


matljematics 


55- • 


Least 






Percent With ' 




♦ ' full-time 


Field 


teaching job 


art 


. M9 . 




14^ 







• Of those bachelor's recipients newly 
qualified to teach who were employed, 30 
^percent held jobs in fields other tjian educa- 
tional 2 percent held dher professional, 
managerial and technical level jobs, 1^ percent 
held nonprofessional, nonmanagerial and non-* 
technical level jobs. Less than 0.5 percent 
were in the Armed Forces (table^A). 

In contrast, among all other employed 
graduates, 37 percent held nonprofessi'oiial, ^ 
nonmanagerial and nontechiiical level jobs. 
' Two percent of all other graduate? were in the 
— Amed Forces. ' N 



Total baqhelor's recipients. . . , 

Total newly qualified to fe^ch 
Not teazling. J ... .~ ... , 
Did' not apply , , 

^ \ Applied, not teaching. . , 
^each^g ............ 



1974-75 ^ 


' 1976-77 


4.aiange 


Number 


Perc^t 

• 


Number Percent 




931,700 




. 929,';00 


■ 2,000 


229,500 


100 


177,200 100 


-52,300 


105,000 


46 " 


' 71,000' . 4Q, 


-34,000 


35,700 


16 - 


• 40,000 -23 


+4,300 


69,300 


30 


31,000. 17 


-36,300 


124,500 


54 


106,200 , 60 


-18,300 
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, Overview 



BeAining with the 1972-73 school year,\he number 
of college students choosing teaching as a ^eer 
decreased continuously in response to a shrmking 
teacher market "By this time, a large teacher surplus 
had already o>;cuned. For the 1977J8 school year, 
however, job prospects pffeved to be slightly better 
for new teachers tK^a in the previous several years. In 
fact, those bachelor's recipients who actually applied 
for a teadung job aftef graduating in 1976-77 fared 
, considerably better than theiPcbunterparts two years 
earlier* between the two years, the percent of those 
that had Reaching jobs increased from 64 to 77 percent. 
This is an encouraging development for students who 
have been viewing teaching with diminishing hope. 

:Overally graduates newly quahfied to.teach compete 
well in the labor market, whether they teach or not. 
Those receiving bachelor's'degrees in 1976-77 fared 
betfer as a group in February 1978 than bachelor's , 



recipients not .newly i;iuaUried to teach. The former 
^up participated more in the labo.r force, were more 
frequently employed full-time-.-and were more often in 
fields, clgsely related to their majors—and were unern- 
-ployed or underemployed less often. 

The 1980's holrf.more promise for prospective 
teachers than the 'l97Q.'s. Enrollments at the elemen- 
tary level are ejcf^ected to rise, soon, creating a corre- 
' sponding -rise in the demand for teachers. .Whether or 
not a teacher shortage* occurs in the face of this 
increasing demand depends upon how quickly the drop 
in supply is reversed. Should this reversal occur 
quickly, a surplus will continue; if it does not occur for 
4 or 5 more years, ah overall shortage of teachers may 
arise. 

.The, follo>Yin^ sections provide a detailed 
breakdown of the employment status of graduates 
ne^y qualified to teach. ^ » 
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Number of Persons Newly 
Qualtfied to Teach and 
Employed as Teachers 

• * Between July f976 aftd June 1977, an estimated 
190>200 college graduates with bachelor's and 
master's degrees became qualified to te^ch for the 
first Vme (177^00 bachelor's and 13,000 master's 

. recipients-table lA), This represented 15 percent 
' of all graduates with bachelor's and master's degrees 
(19 percent of bachelor's and 4 percent of master's 
recipients). The number of 'graduates newly 
qualified to teach also representecUS percent of the 
2,448,000 elementary and secondary school teacher 
work force in fall 1977. 

> 

• An ' estimated 43,500 (23 percent) of .tho^e 
persons newly qualified to teach had not applied for 
a teaching job within about 1 year after graduation 
(table l-A). 

• Of the total newly qualified to teach, 49 percent 
(93,300) obtained iuU-Ume teaching 'positions for 
the school year following graduation, which is 64 
percent of those who applied for z teaching job. 
About 33,300 (18 percent) of those newly qualified 
to teach applie.d'for 4)ut did not have a teaching job 
(table lA). 

• Combini(ig graduates who did not apply for a 
teaching job , with those who applied but wer^e not 
teaching gives 40 percent who were newly qualified 
to teach but not teaching, ^ ' » ^ 

• . Of those bachelor's fecipients who did not apply 
' for a^teaching job, a little less than haJf.didnot want 

to teach. About another pne-fourth wapted to teaclT 
* at a later time. Only 7 percent of the total said that 
teaching jobs Were so hard to get, Ihey did not 
bother to apply (table 2). ' 



Comparing Bachelor's 
l^ecipients from 1974-75 
Qnd.I97$-77 r 



• From 1974-75 to 1976-77, the number of 
libachelor's recipients' newly qualified' to teach 

• decreased by an estimated 52,300 (23 per- 
cent-table- IC). ' • . 

' * ' ^\ 

• Given the large drop in the number of bachelor's 
recipients in 1976-77, the decrease in those teaching 
full-time was comparatively small- 12 percent. The 
number of those who applied but were not teaching, 
on the other Jiand, showed a large relative^dedrease, 

. 55 percent. This indicated that those in* 1976^77 
newly qualified to teach who applied for a teaching 
job fared considerably bett^ in. getting a teaching 
job than did the 1974-75 graduates (table IC). 

• The number of Bachelor's Recipients applying to 
teach in 1976-77 dropped 29 percent from the 
comparable 1974-75 figure. Thus, a somewhat 
smaller proportion of those newly qualified to teach 
applied for a teaching jo^ among 1976-77 graduates 
(77 percent) than among 1974-75 graduates (84 



percent). 



The number of bachelor's recipients newly 
qualified to teach but noX teaching decreased by 
34,000 between 1974-75 a|id 1976-77 (table IC). 
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Bachelor's Recipients 
Newly Qualified to 

Teach and Otb^ Bachelor's 
Recipients: How They 
Fared in the Labor Market 

• According to five indicators of employment y 
status, the 1976-77 bachelor's recipients newly/ 
qualified {each, as a group, fared somewhat 
better in the labor market^ ii> February 1978 than 
•those not newly qualified to teach. Proportionally, 

the former .participated more in the labor foree, 
were more frequently employed full-time, held full- 
time jobs more frequently in fields closely'related to 
theif majors, and were unemployed and underem- 
ployed less often (table 3A). 

• The employment status profile for persons newly 
qualified to teach was similar to that of graduates in 

• the professions not newly qualified to teach, except 
for the percent employed full-time. This was lower 
for graduates newly qualified to teach (table 3A). 

• The emplo>aTient status of bachelor's recipients 
n(pwly qualified to tea«i^ompared to those not 
newly qualified to teach nas not changed* appre- 
ciably from 1976 to 1978 except for percent with 
fulT-time job which is relatively higher for graduates 
newly qualified to teach in 1976-77 than in 1974-75 
(tables 3A and 3B). 



Finding a Teaching Job 
From One Field to the Next 



• The proportions; of .j^aduates^ who actually 
applied for and got full-time teaching jobs varied 

'considerably from field to field. Bachelor's recip- 
ients prepared'to teach were most and least likely to 

• apply for a teaching job in the following fields 
(table 4B): ^ 



Field 



Percent 
"applying for 
teaching job^ 



English 

general elementary, 
special education . . 
physical'<education . 



Least 



Field 



87 
86 
85 
84 



Percent 
ap()lying for 
t^aohipgjob 



business.' 
art 



49 
67 



iBachelor's recipients newly qualified to teach 
wefe most and least likely to be teaching full-time 
in the following field? ^table ,4B): 



Most 



^ Field 

>^ecial education 

j^^jeral elementary 

En^h . . . .f . 

matKfematics « 



Percent 
holding full-time 
teaching jobs , 



64 
58 
58 
55 



Finding a Teaching Job 

« 

From O^e Field to the Next 
(Cont'd.) 

Least 



Fiefd 



Percent • 
holding full-time 
teaching jobs . 



art . . . : 
business. 



19 

34 



Of the bachelor's recipients newly qualified to 
•teach who applied to t'each, those prepared in 'the 
following fjelds were most and least likely to be 
teaching full-time,^ 



Most 



Field 



Percent 
applying for 
teaching job 



special education 

business, 

mathematics 

Least 



Field 



75 
71 
70 



Percent 
applying for 
teaching job 



^art . . 
music 

NOTE; 



•28 
49 



alidsi 



Data for the following fidds are not included 
because their tatnple numbers are too Anatl: 
tliotogical sclenc«» foreign language, health* home 
economics* reading* physical science* bilingual 
educiMon and English as a second language. 



Kinds off Job^ 

Held by Bachelor's 

Recipients Newly and 

Not Newly Qualiffied to Teach 



• " Aboul ; 
qu^rie(nc 



104,300 of bachelor's recipients newly 
"to teach in 1976-77 and having teaching as 
their primary job were teaching in an elementary or 
secondary -School in February 1978. An additional 
4,30p'persoris taught outside of elementary/second- 
ary schools or were in other education jobs (table 
5A). ' ' . 

• In addition to persons employed as teachers or 
in other education jobs, about 18,600 other gradu- 
ates .newlw qualified to ^ teach were eii'.:iloyed in 
othQr professional, managerial or techni. jl'occupa- 
tions. Of these, an estimated^6 JOO were in business 
and management. In all, 72 percent c' ''^ose newly 
quabTied tft teach held professional, maiiageriftl oc 
technical jobs, including the 62 percent who were 
teaching or in other education jobs (table 5A). 

• In comparison to the 72 perqent' of those newly 
qualified to teach, 50 percent of bachelor's recip- 

, ients who were not newly qualified to teach held 
professional, managerial of technical jobs (table 5B). 

• An estimated 28,800 (16 percent) of all those 
newly qualified to teacKheld nonprofessional, non- 
managerial or nontechnical jobs. A considerably 
larger-proportion (29 perqent) of those not newly 
qualified to teach held nonprofessional; nonraan- 
agerial or nontechnical levej^jobs (tables 5A and , 
5B). . . 
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' The Outlook 

for Elementary and' 
Secondary School Teachers 

• Teacher ^ demand, following the decline in 
elementary /secondaiy school enrollment, has been 

; decreasing since 1976, but is projected to start 

mcreasing in 1983 (charts 1 a and lb). 

• The supply of newlyVjualified teachers has been 
decreasing rapidly from 1973 to 1977 in a delayed 
response to the decrease in demand. This trend in • 
supply has shown a sharper rate of decrease than 
that for demand over the same period (chart 2). 

^ • The teacher supply and demand balance is kill 
uncertain for the next several years. If the supply 
continues to^ decrease at or near its present rate for 
about five more years, shortages of newly qualified ' 
•teachers would, occur, especially in some instmc- 
•tional areas. If the supply bf newly qualified* 
-teachers begins tc^ increase about 1983 in response 
to the pro]e:cted increase in demand, an overall sur- 
plus of teacfiers would continue, although it would*' 
nof be as large as that which occuned during the 
^ . • 1970's. ^ • ' 
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Table l.-Qachelofs and master's degree recipients who were newly qualified io teach, applied to teach, and had 
teaching jobs * * , ^ , - 



A. \9lLll graduates in spiin'^ 1978 • ' • ' . 


Teaching 
status 




Number 


Percent 


Detail, 
percent 




Total 




— V r 





Newly qualified to teach 190,200 

Did not apply for teaching job 43,500 

Applied for teaching job *. 146,700 

Teaching \ .' :\ /. 113^00 

^ FuU-time . ^. . 93^00 

• Part-time : • 20,000 

Not teaching r ' . 33,300 



100 

23' 

,77' 

60 
49 
11 ' 
'18 



100 

.77 
64 
14 

23 





if^ Bachelor's 


/ 








: 


X 

177,200 


• 100/ 




Did not apply fof teaching job . . 




4o;ooo 


23 








l37;2qo 


s ' 77 


100 






106;200 


60 


77 • 






86,800 


49 


63 






19,400 


11 


■ H 




.■■■f- 


31,000 


17- 


23 


• ^ Master's 






13,000 


100 




Did not apply for teaching job . . 




3,500 


'27. 








9>500 




100 






7,100 


/55 ^ 


75 






6,500 


f'l - 


69 






600 




' 6 






2,400 


18 


25 



NOTE: Because <A rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduate Survey . $urvey 
of 1976-77 graduates conducted Jn^ spring 1978. 



Table 1 Bachelor's and master's degree recipients who were newl> qualified to teach, applied to teach, and 
'had teaching jobs*-continued 



B. 1974.75 graduates in spring 1976 



TCeaching * 


Number 


Percent. 


'Detail 


status 

• ■ • - t 




percent 


c ; . " Total ' ^ 


/ . ' 


243,300 


100 






38,700 , 


16 






204,600 


84 


100 




132,200 ' 


54 


65 


Full-time 


105,000 


43 


51 




27,200 


11 


13 


Not teaching .\. . 


' 72,400 • 


30 


35 



Bachelor's 



Did net apply for teaching'job . 



Full-time . 
Part-time . 
Not teaching. 



229,500 


100 • 










35,700 


16 




193,800 


84 ^ 


100 


124,500 ' 


.54 


.64 


98,300 


43 ' 


51 


26,200 


11 


*M 


69,300 


30 


36 



Master's 



Newly qualified to teach 

Did not apply ior teaching job . 
^ Applied for teaching job 



Teaching . . , 
Full-time . 
Part-time . 

Not teaching. 



13,800 


• 100 










3,000 


22 . 


• 


10,800 


78 




7,700 


. si 


71' 


6,700 


-49 


62 


1,000 


7 


9 


3-,100 


23 


29 



NOTES: This table has been* altered from the earlier version published In Teacher and School Administrator Supply and 

4 Demand Additional criteria to determine those newly qualified to teach were applied to the 1976 data to be consistent 

, with the current survey. * * . 

. Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. ' 

SOURCE. U.S Department of Education. National Center for EducAjon Statistics. RecenI College Graduate Survey . Survey 
, of 1974-75 graduates conducted in spring 1976. - 
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Table 1 -Bachelor's and mastery's degree recipients who were newly qualified to teach, appbed to teach, and had 
teaching jobs-continued 



C. 1974-75 compart to 1976-77 graduates newly qualified to teach ^ 


Teaching 
status ^ 


♦ Change 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


Newly qualified to teacfr. 


* - '53,100 




EHd not apply for teaching job ' 


+ 4,800- 


i 

+ 12 


Applied for leaching job . . : 


- 57,900 


- 28' 


Teaching ... 


• - 18,900 


- 14 




- 11,700 


- 11 


Part-time 


- 7,200 


- 27- 


Not teaching : 


-.39,100 


- 54 



Bachelor's 



Newly qualified to teach 




- 23 






+ 12 


Applied for teaching job 




- 29 


Teaching 7 ; ' < 




- 15 


Full-time . . . * 




- 12 


Part-time ^ 




- 26 


Not teaching 




- 55 



Master's 



Newly qualified to teach 

Did not apply for teaching job , 
Applied for teaching job 



Teaching . . . 
Full-time , 
Part-time . 

Notteaching. 



800 


- '6 


+ 500 


+ 17 


- MOO 


12 


500 


- 7 


- 200 


- .3 


- 400 


. ■- "39 


- 800 


- 25. 



er|c, 



'is 




Table 2 -Reasons why 1976-77 bachelor*s recipients newly qualified to teach did not apply for teaching job 



Number 



JyPercent 



Total who did not apply . 
Did not want to teach 



I lost interest in becomingap elementary/secondary school 
teacher _ . - 



teacher 

I was never interested in teaching\. 



I already had-a job or wanted to have a job besides elemen- 
• tary/secondary school teacher 



I didn't like low p^y and teaching conchtions 
Wanted to teach 



I needed 6i wanted another degree or m\re course work 
before applying for a teaching job.*. ........ 



I had ill the course work I needed aad was interesft^ in'be- 
coming a teacher, but I wasn't ready to apply for a job. '. .., 

Teaching jobs were so hard to get, I didn't bother to apply , 



Other or undetermined. 



40,000 
19,200 

10,200 
•900 

4,800 ^ 
3306. 
1'3,800 

7,200 

3,700 
2,800 
'7,000 



100 

48 

26 
2 

12 

8 
34' 

18 

. 9 

7 - 
18 



NOTE: Job in question is for clcmcntaiV/secondary school in school year following graduatiori. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Ed.ucatioh Statistics, Recent College Graduate Survey . 

• Survey of 1976-77 graduates conducted in spring 1978. ^ 

^ ■ . 
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Table 3:'^Indicators of employment status, by major field 



, A. 1976-77 graduates in February 1978 



« 










Percent 










Percent of 




employed 


Percent 




Total 


Labor force 


bachelor's 


Unemploy- <3 
men^ rate 


fuU-time 


employed 


Major fiejd ! 


bachelor's 
recipients 


participa- 
tion rate 


recipients 
with 


with job 

"closely 


full-time 
who are 




full-time 
job 




related 
to major > 


underem- 
ployed^ 












field 





Total bachelor's recipients. . . . 


929,700 


87 


68 


5.9 


52 


Professions 


417,000 


94 


79 


3.9 


66 


Arts/sciences ... 


421,000 


H 


57 


7.9^ 




Other 


91,700 


89 


67 • 


7.0* ^ 


47 


Newly qualified to teach 


177^00, 93 


72 


4.7 


67 


Professions . 


125,000 




75 


3.9 


'73 






art 


63 


7.7 


51 


Other 






66 




60 


\ 

Not newly qualified to teach . . 


752,600 


86 


^7 


^ 6.1 


48 


Professions * 


292,000 


94 


81 


3.8 


64' 


Engineering 


52^00 


92 


-81 ' 


5.2 


68 


Business and 












159,100 


94 


83 


3.2 


54 


Health 


56,800 


94 


81 


, 3.4 


• 91 


. Education (not "newly 












cJuaUfied") 


23^00' 


92 


71 




56 




375,400 • 




',56 


7.9 ' 






64300 


67 


44 


11.4 . 


38 


Physical science and 














31,900' 


80 


56' 


f.9 


>35 




54,100 


80 


55 


5.7 


29 


Social science and public 














142;i00 


' 81 


60 


' .7.8 - 


30 




82,900 " 


. 86 


60 


9.5 


29 


Other ^. 


85,100 




'67 


7.5 


46 




27,800 


98' • . 


75 


10.0 


44 


^ Other- 


57300 ' 


.85 


63 


6.2 


47 



13 

3i 
30 

15 

13 
1-9 

25 

13 

6 

18 
1 

24 

37 

28 

22 
36 

42 
.39 

"'30 

28 
32 



'Zero In sample. ' , 

^ Unemployed graduates are those who. during the survey weekr had no employment and had engaged In job>seeking activities 
within the past 4 weeks. ' * 

2 • ^ 

Underempioyed graduates are those not working in professional, managerial or technical types of jobs and who reported that, {n 

their opinion, their jobs' did not require a college degree. ^ 



NOTE: 



Because of rounding, detail nlay not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduate Survey . Survey 
of 1976<77 graduates conducted in spring 1978. , ' . 
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Tabic 3. -Indicators of employment status, by major' field -^-continued 



B. 1974-75 gradu^es in spring 1976 



•7 Major lie Id 


Total 
bacneior s 
recipienfs 


Labor fgrce 
participa- 
tion rate 


I%rcent or 

bachelor*s 

recipients 

with 
full-time 

job 


Unemploy- 
1 

ment rate 


Percent 
employed 
full-time 
with job 
closely 
related 
to major 

ftaXA 

ueiQ 


Percent 
employed 
full-tmie 

who are 
underem- 
ployed ^ 


Total bachelor*s recipients. . . . 


931,700 


85^ 

1 


67 


5.6 


53 


21 




4Jo,jUU 




1 1 


A 1 


0 / 


1 J 




413,000 


79 


56 


.7-5 


31 


32 








00 


J .0 




1 7 
• 1 / 




L Ly , J UU 


on 


0 J 


A 0 
H.Z 


AO 


1 fi 


^ofessions 


155,800 


91 


70 


3.9 


. 67 


.14 


Arts/sciences 


63,400 


88 


*. 52 


2.9 


44 


33 


Other , 


10300 


97 


55 


14.9 


61 


18' • 


Not newly qualified to teach . . 


'702,200 


84 


68' ' 


6.1 


50 


22 




280,700 


93 


81 


4.2 


67 


13 


Engineering 


58,700 


91 


'80 


3.4 , 73 . 


5 


business and 














management 


153,600* 


94 


84 


4.5 


58 


19 * 


Health 


' 46,100 . 


92 


75 . 


4.2 


95 




Education (not "newly 
















22300 


90 


70 


43 


59 


14 


Alts/ sciences 


349,600 


11 


57 


8.4 


' 29 . 


32 




62,500 


.72 


57 


7.3 


40 


> 19 


' Physical science and 
















34300 


73 


50 


5.3 . 


39 


16 


Psychology ./ 


46,100 


87 


' 62 


12.3 


36 


, 34 


Social science and public 
















123^00 . 


76- 


60 


6.6 


, 20 


36 


Humanities ^" . . 


83,500 . 


79 


52 . 


10.5 




43 


Other r 


' 71,900 


/ 

79 


67 


3.9 : 




17 




^15,900 


86 


78 


(♦) 


55 


29 


Other 


56,000 


. \ 11 


65 


5.2 




13 



'Zero in s«p^1ple. * 



^ Unemployed graduates are those who. during the survey week, had no empl^ment and had e/igaged in job'Seeking activities 

within the past 4 weeks. 

2 " * t ' 

Underemployed graduates are those not working in professional, mabagerial or technical types of jobs and who reported that, in 
their opinion, their jobs did not require A college degree. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, detail may ndt add to totals. * , 

SOURCE: U.S. D^rtment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduate Survey . Survey 
of 1976^^7 graduates conducted in spittg 1978 _ 
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Table 4. Elementary /secondary school teaching status in February 1978 of 1976-77 bachelor's degree recipients 
• newlyqualifiedtoteach, by field of teacher preparation 



. A. Number 



• 4 

\ 


Total 
newly 
qualified 
to teach 


Did not 
^pply for 
teaching 
job 


Ap^hed for teaching job 


Total 


Total 


Teaching 

Fiill-timp 


Pal l*iiIIIC 


Not 
i^^cimig 


All fields 


177^00 


40,000 


137,200 


h 06200 


86 800 


19,400 


31 000 


General etementary .... 


47,700 


6,400 


4U00 


33,800 


27,800 


6,000 


7,500 


' Special education 


24,100 


3,500 


20,600 


17,400 


15,400 


\ 2^100 


3,1Q0 


Social science 


12,700 # 


3^00 


9,500 


7,000 


5,700 


1,200. 


2;500 






1 inn 
1 ,/UU 


8,700 


6,500 


5,400 


1,100 


2,200 




8,300 


1,100 


7,200 


5,100 


4,800 


200 


2,100 




7,500 


1,700 


5,800 


4,300 


2,900 • 


1,400 


• 1,500 


Art 


5,600 


1,900 


3,800 


. 2300 


1,100 


1,300 


1,500 


Mathematics. . . .i. . . . . 


5, OOP 


1,100 


3',900 


2,900 


2,800 


100 . 


1,000 


Voca^onal education . . . 


4,500 


900 


3,600 


2,8*00 


2,400 


400 


800 




3,800 


2,000 


1,900 


1,500 


UOO 


200 ' 


; 400 




3,600 


• 800 


2,800 


2,100 


1,900 . 


200 


' 700 


Other : 


, 20,000 


6,600 


13,400 


10,500. 


8,200 


2300 


2,900 


, More than one field .... 


23,000 


9,300 


13,800 


9,100 


6^900 


2,200 


4,700 




1,000 


(*) 


1,000 


1,000 


400 


600 


(*) 



*Zero in sample. 



1 



Includes teaching as a second job. 



NOTES: Data for the following fields are included in the^otlier" categpry because their sample numbers are too small to present 
them individually: biological science, foreign language, health, home economics, reading, <|^ysicat science, bilingual 
education and English as a second language. ' . / 

Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

^ SOURCE* U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recient College Graduate Survey . Survey 
of lfi76-77 graduates conducted In spring Jt978 . 
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Table 4 Elemenlar> /secondary school teaching status in Fisbruary 1978 of 1976-77 bachelor^s degree recipients 
newly qualified to leach, by field of teacher preparation-continued 

fi.. Percent ' . . * 



Total 
newly 
qualified 
to teach 



Did not 
apply for 
" teaching 
job 



^Total 



Applied for teaching job 



Total 



Teaching 
Full-time 



Part-time 



Not 
teaching 



^fields. 100 23 / 77 60 ^ 49 

' General elementary .... 100 J.3 * ,86 71 58 

Special education 100 14 85 72 64' 

Social science . -100' 25 75 55 • 45 

Physical education 100 16 84 63 52 

English ^ 100 13 ^ 87 61 ^S* 

Music 100 23 77 57 38 

Art 100 33 67 41 ' 19 

Mathematics. 100 22 79 ^ 58 ^55 

Vocational education .\ V 100 . 19 81 62 53 

- Business '100 .52 ■ 49 , 39 34 

Industrial arts . : 100 22 78 7 57 51' 

Other ♦ 100 33 67 53 41 

More than one fidd .... 100 40 60 39 30 

No certification 100 (*) * 100 100 40 



r 



11 

13 
9 

It 
11 

3 

19 

22 
3 
9 
4 
6 

11 

60 



17 

16 
13 
20. 
'21 
26 
20 
26 
21 . 
19 
10 
20 
15 
20 
(*) 



'Zero In sample. ^ ^ 

NOTES: Data for the following fields are included in (he **other" category because their sample numbers are too small to present 
them bidividually: biological science, foreign language, health, home economics^ reading, p}iysi^al science, bilingual 
education and English as a second language. " » ' 

, Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. ^ ' 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduate Survey , Survey 
' ^of 1976-77 graduates co'nducted in spring 1978 - * ♦ r 
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Table 5. -Occupation of 1976.-77 bachelor*s recipients newly qualified and nc(S/<fewly qualified to teaclj, by 
' employment status: Fabruary 1978 



A. Newly qualified to teich 



1 ' v/- ' 




- Employed . 


Occupation category 


Total 


Percent of 
employed^ 


i^FuU-time 


Part-time 




« 

'.Number Percent 


Number Percent* 

Q 


Number Percent 



Total. 



Employed v 

Professional, manageri^, and 



177,200 100 
'156,000 88^ 



lOd 



127,900 . 100 



28,100 



loa, 





127,200 


.72 


82 




104,700 


82 


22,6pO * 


80 


Elementary/secondary teacher? . 


104300 


59 


67 ■ 




■ 8^5qo_ 


68 


17,400 


62 


Teacher other than 




















2,oUU 


2 






1 1 nn 

1,100 


1 


. 1 ,700 


6 


Other education"* 


1,500 


1 




ft 


1,200 


1 


400 


1 




6,700 


4 


— 4 




5,800' ^ 


5 


900 ^ 


3 




2,100 


1 


1 




2,106^ 


2 


' (♦♦) 


0 


' Health \ -T 


1,200 ' 


4— 


(♦) 




700 


1 


, 500 


2 


/ Recreation and social work .... 


2,300 


1 


1 




2,200 


• 2 


200 


1 




6,300 


4 


: 4 




' 4,800 


/4 


1,500 


5 


Nonprofessional, nonmahagerial. 






r 














28,800 


16 ^ 


"i8 




22300' 


18 


5,200 


20 




5300 


3 


' 3 




'4,500 


3 . 


900 ^ 


, 3 




1S,2'&0 


9 


. . 10 




12,900 


10 


2,400 


'8 


Crafts 


1,800 


xl 


'.'1 




yoo 




100^ - 


0 




430tf 


2 


, 3 . 




' 2,600 


2 


J, 700 


6 


Other' ' ' 


2,100 


1 


^ "1 




1,600 


' 1 


500 


2 




800 


(♦) 


— c 














20,400 








.J- ' 








Unemployed. 


7,800 


4 


r ' 












Not in labor force ^ .. . 


12,600 


8 















4^ 



'Less th«n 0.5 percent. 
** Zero Jn sample. 

f Does not Inlrlude those In armed forces. • ' 

^Teaching prtmairy occupatiori. only. 

3 * ' ^ ^ . 

Includes adult education teachers, college teachers and teachers not elsewhere classified. ^ ' 

^ Includes yoca^onal and educational counselors, e]ementary/secondaf5f^ administrators and college administrators. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals.. ' * ' . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education* National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduate Survey . Survey 
^ of Wt^'fl graduates conducted in sp^ 1978 . ' ' 
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Table 5 - Occupation of 197^7 bachelor's recipients newly qualified and not newly qualified to 



t^ach, by. ei 



status'February 1978-continued 



B/ Not newly qualified 40 teach 



' Occupation category 



Total. 



Employed 



Professional, majpagerial, and 
technical 



L^idjia 



Elementary/secondary teather" 
Teacher other than 

elementary/secondary^. . . 

Other education ^. . . .• 

Business and management . . . . 

Engineering . . . ^ . / 

He^th ^^ 

Recreation and social work ^ . . 

Comn^unications . . 

Computer specialists . ^. . . 

Fine arts * 

Technicians . . . 
Other 1^0 fessional 

Npn professional, nonmanageri^ 
and nontechnical. . . . 



'Sales/. . . 
Cleffcal .V 

Crafts 

Operatives 

' Laborers . 

' Service . . , 
Other . . . 



* Total 


Employ^d^ 




Full-time 


ParlAie ■ 


Number Percent 


INumoer 


I ercent 


Number 


Percent 




inn ^ 

1 \AJ 












596,000 


79 * 


100 


cm /;nn 
DU / ,ouu 




88,400 


100 


-377,400 


50 


63 


326,000 


64 


SMOO 


58 


^ 14,900 


2 




10,900 




if ,000 


5 


17 ,600 r 


2 


3 


3,900 


1 


13,800 


16 


' ,6,100 • 


1 




5,100 


1 


900 


1 


124,600 


17 




119,400 


24, 


5,200 


6 


37,500 ' 


5 




^36,100 


7 


1;400 


2 


63,200 


8 • 


- 11 


56,700 


11 


6,600 


7 


19,':200' 


3 


3 


17,400 


3 « 


1,800 


2 


12,600 


2 


2 


11,^000 


.2 


^1,600' 


2 


12,60Q' 


2' 


. 2 


, 12,100 


2 


500 


1 


14,200 


2 


2 


11,900 


2 - 


2,300 


3 


• 19,1.00 




• 3 


16,5QO 


3 


2,600 


3 


. 35,9ba 


5^ 


6 


25,100 




10,800 


12 


'218,600 


29 ^ 


' 37 


c 

181,600 


. 36 


37,000 


42 



Armed forces . 
Not employed. 



Unemployed. . . . 
, Not in labor fbrcc 



, 47,000 : 

86300 

23,500 / 

12^00 

10,400 
' 39,100 

. 100 

^12,700* . 

143,900 

-^39,900' , 
103.900 



6 
11 
3 
2 
1- 

2 
\9 



14 
^4 

2 
2 
7 



41,800 
69,100 
21,300 
10^00 
^.8^900 

io,ioo 

100 



14 
4 

2 
' 2 
6 



5,200 
17^00 
2,200 
2,000 
1.500 
9,000 
(-) 



6 
19 
2 
2 
2 

10 



*Le«s thAn 0 5 percent. 

"Zero in Mimple ^ » ' ^ . 

Oo€s not include those In armed forces. ^ 

^Teaching primary occupation only * ^ • * ^ ^ 

3 " ^ 

Includes adult education teachers, college teachers and teachers not elsewhere classified. 

^%<tudes vocational and educational counselors, elementafy/secondary administrators and college administrators 
NOtE: 'Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals** « . , 

SOURCE' U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics* Recent College Graduate Survey survey 
of 197^-77 graduates conducted ip «prif>g 1978 
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Table 5. Occupation of 1976-77 bachelor*s recipients newly qualified and not Jiewly qualified to teach, 
by employment status:' February 1978-continuea 



C. Selected occupations , 


4 


/ 




Occupation 




Newly 


Not^'newly 


. Total 


qualified 


qu^fied 


4 




to teach 


to teach 



Selected professional, technical and kindred occupations 

Accountants • 

Computer specialists .* . . : 

Engineers. ^ . . . : '. 

Life and physical scientists 

Personnel and labor relations workers .* 

Phafrhacists r 

•Nurses , 

- Therapists ! 

Health technologists 'and technicians . ! 

Othe; health-related occupations . . . / 

^ Religious workers \ 

Economists , *. . 

Other social scientists 7 . . . , 

Social workers . ^ , ^ 

Recreation workers. 

Teachers 

Elementary /secondary ' \ . 

College and university * 

Adult education . ! . , t -.y 

o Teachers, not elsewhere classified 

Engineering and science technicians . . , 

Vocational and educational counselors 

Writers, artists and entertainers .\ . . . 

Research workers, not -elsewhere cfassified 



t-ejsewi 



^Managers and administrators, except farm 
Selected clerical and kindred occupations 




Bookkeepers. . . 
Secretaries / . . . 
Statistical clerks 
Typists ....... 

Teacher aides . . 



'45,100 


' 500 ' 


44,600 


12,900 


400 


12,600 


39,400 . 


2,100 


'^7 400 


' 7,500 


1,500 


6 000 


4,900 


' son 


4 400 

*t ,*tUU 


7 800 \ 


0 


7,800 


29 600 If 




90 400 


7,900 


400 


7 ^00 * 


10300 


■400 


9 900 


4,500 


200 . 


1X^00 


4300 


200 


4,200 


4,000.' 


200 


3^800 


'3^00 


200 


3,100 


17^00' 


. 1,500 


15,800 


4,200 


800 
s 


3,400 


119,200 


104,300 


14,900 


16,100 


1,800 


14,400 


1300 


500 . 


' 300 


2^»00 


500 


2,400 


18,500 


200 


^ 18^00 


im 


400 


2,50a 


28,500 


1,800 


26,700 


9,700 


1,100 


^8,600 








84,700 


6,800 k 


78,000 



7^00 
14,500 
4,200 
4,200 
'6,100 



1,40(} 
V 3,500 
^ .200 
1,1*00 
2,100 



- 6,400 
11,000 
4,006 
3,100 
4,000 



Operatives 



13,700 



Laborers, including farm 10,900 



Selected service occujfetions 

Food service ... 

Health service 

'Protective service 



11,700 
8,000 
16,700 



1^00 
600 



1,500 
60Q; 
700 



12,200 
10,300 



10,200 ' 
7,400 
16,000 



NOTE: Because of rounding, detail Aiay not add to totaU. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduate Survey . Survey 
. of 1976>77 graduates conducted In spring 1978. 
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Table 6. Enrollment in regular elementary and secon4ary da> scfiools, supply of ne\vl> qualified teachers, and 
0 demand for additional teachers: 1961 to 1988 





•% ' 

Total public 
' and nonpublic 

enrollment, 

grades K-12, 
- in regular 

day schools^ 


Supply 


— ■ — t ^ — ^ 

Demand 


• 

Year 

/ 

f 
i 


Newly 
qualified 
teachers ^ 


Newly 
qualified 
to teach 
who applied 
' foV teachingiob^ 


Total 
additional 
teachers ^ 


\ Newly 
\ualifisd. 
teachers' 



. (In thousands) 



1961. . 
1962. . 
1963."; 
•1964. . 
1965. . 
1966. , 

1967. . 

1968. . 

1969. -. 
1970. . 

1971. . 

1972. . 
J973*. 
1P74. . 

1975. . 

1976. . 
1977. . 
1978. . 



t979. 
1980. 
198f. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986, 
1987. 
1988. 

1 



43,364 


129 


97 


183 


44,o4V 


142 


107 


U93 


46,487 


154 


116 > 


208 


47;716 


174 


131 


213 


48,473 


• 190 


143' 


209 
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^^CHART 7 Demand "for total additional teachers and for newly qualified teachers 
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CHART 3 Supply of newly qualifred teachers and Of those iW^O applied for teaching jobs 
and demand for neWly qualified applicants 



Projected 
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using data irom the National Education Association ahd th6 Survey of^Recent College Graduates. U S. 
Departippie/t of Education, National Center for* Education Statistics. 
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APPENDIX 

Description of the Survi 

Sample design. For both the 1976 and 19^8 Recent 
College Graduate surveys, a two-stage^Mpijrfe was used 
to obtain the data. For the first stajg^ sample of col- 
leges and universities offering a bachelor's 6r master's 
degree was selected. 211 schools for the 1976 survey 
and 297 schools for the 1978 survey. For both s&ryeys, 
the universe of schools was stratified by. percent of 
graduates in the school with degrees in education, 
control of institution (public or private), whether or 
not the school was on a list of schools emphasizing 
special education, and geographic region of the institu 
tion. For the 1978 survey, a sample of 30 predom- 
inantly black institutions was included in the total ofi^ 
297 institutions. 

For the second stage sample,^ listing of graduates 
with bachelor's and master's degrees was obtained from 
^ the selected schools. The graduates were stratified by 
'level of degree (bachelors and masters) and by special ^ 
education graduates, other education graduates and 
other graduates. The sample of graduates was selected 
through the use of systematic sampling; that is, by 
sejecting^every nth case with a random start. 

For the 1976 si^vey, 200 of the 21 1 schobls in the 
sample responded (95 percent) and 4350 graduates of 
the 5,528 in the sample responded (79 percent). For 
the 1978 survey, 283 of the 29? 'schools responded (95 , 
percent) and 9^92- graduates of the 11,025 in the 
sample responded (87 percent). A special foUowup of 



nonrespondents was*conducted for the 1978 sMfvey to 
obtainrthe 87 percent response rate. 

A ratio estimation procedure was used in both 
surveys to inflate the sample results to estimates 
applicabUto the total number of graduates in 1974-75 
and in r9-76-77. The^ Higher Education General 
Information Survey (conducted by the National Center 
for^ Education Statistics) provided the applicable 
estimate for total number of graduates in the, various 
strata for the non-predominantly black schools. The 
Office of Civil Rights prov|<led the applicable estimates 
for the predominantly black institutions. 
Reliability of the estimates. Since the estimates in 
this report are based on a sample, they differ froiri the 
figures that would have been obtained if a complete 
' census had been taken using the same questionnaires. 
There are two types of errors possible in art' estimate 
based on a sample survey-sampling and nonsampling. 
Sampling errors were not available at the tiihe of publi- 
cation of this report. For information on sampling 
errors contact the Popul^ion Surveys Branch, National 
Center 'for Education Statistics (205 Presidential 
Bldg.), 400 Maryland Ave. SW., Washington, D.C. 
20202. The extent of nonsampling error-systematic 
error or bias in the data-is unknowfi. As a result of the 
possible sources of error, particular care should be 
exercised when interpreting figures oased on a 
relatively small ^number of cases or on ^mall differences 
between estimates. 
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